THE SECOND NIGHT

The Barrack was a stucco house in a large walled
garden full of sun-withered grass on the cliff behind the
harbour. Nominally it was a shelter for refugees from
Turkey, administered by a couple of bright, efficient
Englishwomen who provided food and shelter for the
starving wretches that the tides of war had washed up
on these shores. This charitable organization had been
used as a convenient centre for the export of agents to
Turkey before the Dardanelles attack; but since then it
had confined itself entirely to the purpose for which it was
instituted. Neither Waterlow himself nor any of his
known agents ever went near it. Communication with
the two women in charge was entrusted when necessary
to intermediaries. Camped out in the garden, which was
reached by a rough cliff-path at the back, there were
always half a dozen stalwarts who could be called on by
Waterlow in case of emergency. These men were
Anatolians of the same calibre as Nikko. The Turk was
their enemy. Anybody or anything that stood between
them and their vengeance was equally their enemy.

Stavro's face was as wooden as the gate in the high wall
against which he leaned to whistle the tune of a song
about the beauty and fascination of Smyrna. Yet his
heart was in a flutter of pride, for presently he would be
telling those giant brothers, Spiro and Vassili, about his
stabbing of the policemen an hour ago. An old woman
called in a hoarse voice through the grille to know what
he wanted.

" Say," he told her in their own language, " say to big
Spiro and to big Vassili his brother that there is much
mastika to drink to-night, and to come quickly."

Two minutes later the gate opened and two men of
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